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DISARMAMENT DEBATE 


The publication of the report of the 
United Nations Scientific Committee on 
Effects of Atomic Radiation and its clear 
warning that continued nuclear tests 
present a real hazard to human health 
adds fuel to the flame of the nuclear 
debate. Though the dramatic events in 
France have captured the headlines and 
sounded a warning to those who believe 
that the democratic way of life can be 
taken for granted, the major topic of 
public discussion has been the arms race 
and the policy that this country should 
follow in an attempt to bring the world 
to its senses. Of the resolutions sub- 
mitted by Branches for debate at this 
year’s General Council meeting in Buxton 
nearly half have been on the disarma- 
ment theme. 

It remains to be seen whether the dele- 
gates will accept or reject the moderate 
yet realistic lead which the quarterly 
Council has given but it is quite clear 
that UNA’s policy will not be without 
its critics. Contrasting views are presented 
in the columns of United Nations News 


by two distinguished contributors — 
Commander Allan Noble, M.P., Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and Earl 
Russell, President of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament. 

It is a relief to be reminded in a later 
article by Professor Joseph Rotblat that 
the atom has wings as well as horns. A 
fair indication of the enormous interest 
taken in the second UN “Atoms for 
Peace” Conference is the fact that twice 
as many scientific papers have been sub- 
mitted as for the original meeting three 
years ago. 


Two other conferences 

Fortunately conferences do not have 
to be international or attended by thous- 
ands to be important. This spring there 
have been two UNA conferences which 
should encourage all who believe in the 
future of our Movement. The first was a 
weekend meeting of Work Camp leaders 
(a proposal to work a 40-hour week 
instead of 44 was overwhelmingly 
defeated); this was followed by the Whit- 





sun Youth Conference in Rugeley when 
the group, average age 24, was described 
by the chairman as “the most lively, 
forward-looking group I’ve met in 
years”. It was the work of the Inter- 
national Service Department which 
aroused most interest. 


The S.-G. in London 


It was a very happy thought of Her 
Majesty’s Government to have invited the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, to pay a state 
visit to London. It gave the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Gaitskell and Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter opportunities which they 
readily took not only to pledge their 
support for the principles of the United 
Nations but to pay personal tribute to 
one of the most remarkable men in the 
world of diplomacy. The Secretary- 
General made a great impression—not 
so much as an orator but as a man of 
deep sincerity and conviction. It was a 
rewarding experience for many of our 
branch officers to chat with him inform- 
ally at the private reception which fol- 
lowed. It was very fitting that Mr. 
Hammarskjold should have been received 
by Her Majesty the Queen at Windsor 
Castle before he left—at their last meet- 
ing he had been her host when she had 
paid her brilliantly successful visit to the 
UN headquarters last October. 


A world refugee year? 

During the past few years UNA has 
not only been active itself in the interests 
of refugees but has consistently sought 
to encourage a more positive and’ gener- 
ous lead by our Government. It cannot 
be denied that it has been difficult to 
arouse real support from -more than a 
handful of Conservative Members of 
Parliament. When the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees last 
spoke at an all-party meeting in the 
House only three Conservatives attended, 
including the chairman. It was thus 
refreshing to read the report by Chris- 
topher Chataway, Colin Jones and Trevor 
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Philpott in Crossbow, the magazine of 
the Bow Group: 

“With the satellites circling and the 
tractors chugging through the Antarctic, 
the International Geophysical Year has 
produced scientific advances and presum- 
ably diverted international rivalry into 
remoter, less dangerous fields. On a much 
smaller outlay a World Refugee Year 
could yield incomparable dividends in 
human happiness. A lead from Britain 
would do more than any tactical move 
in the cold war to prove her sincerity 
to the uncommitted nations.” 

We warmly welcome the proposal that 
Her Majesty’s Government should pro- 
pose the launching of such a year by a 
resolution in the next session of the 
United Nations Assembly. Britain could 
not propose such a resolution if it was 
not prepared to give it substantial sup- 
port. Undoubtedly voluntary organisa- 
tions would want to do what they could 
to help but if it is funds that are needed 
—and funds are desperately needed for 
the UNREF programme, for Hong Kong 
and for the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees— 
then we must look principally to the 
Exchequer, as the writers of the Cross- 
bow article themselves admit. 


The membership campaign 

After a slow start the membership of 
the Association is now showing a steady 
month-by-month increase. During the 
first four months of the year the total 
paid up to date rose from 59,376 to 
65,628—the highest figure recorded since 
1953. There are three main reasons for 
the flow of new members. Nearly 2,000 
have been enrolled during “Commando” 
Weel. campaigns. Considerable numbers 
have joined at meetings organised in 
support of UNA’s policy on ending the 
armaments race. And then there have 
been an increasing number of branches 
which, during the spring, have been mak- 
ing a serious and organised effort to enrol 
new members. The membership campaign 
will continue throughout the year so 
there is still time for individual initiative. 





VIEWS ON NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 


of 


1. The Government 


2. The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 


3. The United Nations Association 
1. By Commander the Rt. Hon. ALLAN NOBLE. p-.s.0., Mp. 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 


O* November 14th last year, the 
General Assembly overwhelmingly 


approved a resolution urging the states 
concerned to give priority to reaching a 
disarmament agreement on the lines 
proposed by the four Western members 
of the Disarmament Sub-Committee on 
August 29th, 1957. Fifty-six countries 
endorsed this plan, against the sole 
opposition of the nine Soviet bloc coun- 
tries; they endorsed it because they 
accepted it as the best and fairest basis 
yet devised for negotiation of a partial 
disarmament agreement. They wanted to 
give a clear direction to the Great 
Powers’ continuing search for an agree- 
ment that could bring the world a hope 
of permanent peace. 

What were the principles on which 
this plan was based? 

First, that any progress from _ the 
present uneasy stalemate of forces be- 
tween East and West must keep and 
improve the balance of world security. 
No country must feel less secure as a 
result of disarmament. 

Secondly, that in the existing state of 
political relations it is not enough to 
have unilateral gestures and unenforce- 
able promises about disarmament. Every 
disarmament measure must be subject to 
international control so as to make sure 
that it is really carried out. This is the 
only way to enhance confidence between 
states and break down their suspicion of 
each other. Measures which cannot be 
controlled should not be attempted yet. 


Thirdly, the disparity of forces on 
either side of the Iron Curtain makes it 
essential that nuclear and conventional 
disarmament should go hand in hand. 
A ruthless power with huge “conven- 
tional” forces, using modern non-nuclear 
weapons, could destroy our civilisation 
just as effectively as a nuclear war. 


Trying for Agreement 


It was on this basis that Canada, 
France, the United Kingdom and the 





United States of America offered the 
Soviet Union a partial disarmament plan 
containing balanced and _ controllable 
measures of nuclear and conventional 
disarmament, together with inspection 
measures to safeguard against surprise 
attack. The Soviet Union rejected the 
plan, but this does not automatically 
make it a bad one or imply that the 
fifty-six countries who accepted it as a 
basis for further negotiations were 
wrong. 

We and our allies will never give up 
our search for a disarmament agreement 
which will bring this country and the 
world a more lasting security than we 
have at present. But until we get security 
through disarmament, it is the Govern- 
ment’s duty to provide adequate defence 
forces to help to preserve the security 
of the free world, and to make sure that 
aggression cannot pay. However much 
we abhor the hydrogen bomb, we cannot 
deny that the peace, freedom and security 
of the free world is based today on the 
ability of nuclear weapons to deter 
aggression. 

Now let us look at the United Nations 
Association’s programme. 

None of the three “first step” measures 
proposed would mean the demobilisation 
of a single soldier or the destruction of 
a single weapon. The “nuclear-free zone” 
would have serious military and political 
disadvantages because it would deprive 
NATO forces of their means of defence 
against vastly superior Soviet conven- 
tional strength and because it would do 
nothing to resolve the political instabili- 
ties in Central Europe. A non-aggression 
pact might be a helpful complement 
to agreements which would effectively 
reduce tension, but by itself it would add 
nothing to obligations which already 
exist, particularly when all the NATO 
and Warsaw Pact countries except 
Germany are members of the United 
Nations and should be bound by its 
Charter. The same Charter recognises the 
right of self-defence. Why should we 
deny the countries of the Middle East 
the arms for their own protection? 
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Face the facts 


When we come to the United Nations 
Association’s suggestions for halting the 
armaments race, we find that the essen- 
tial principles underlying the Western 
plan have been ignored. Without the 
security afforded by nuclear weapons the 
West would have no effective defence 
against the threat of the vast Soviet 
armies, and the balance of strength 
would be gravely upset. A means must 
be found of assuring against aggression 
by conventional forces if the power of 
the nuclear deterrent is to be eliminated. 
And we must face facts. The abolition 
of all nuclear weapons cannot at present 
be controlled and enforced. Even the 
Russians recognised this, in a moment of 
frankness, in 1955. 

The United Nations Association has 
called on the Government to make cer- 
tain unilateral “concessions” in advance 
of negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
The result would be a grave impairment 
of the free world’s defences with nothing 
in return, and I cannot believe that the 
majority of opinion in this country 
would support such action or welcome 
its result. We might ease our consciences 
by saddling the United States of America 
with still more of the material and moral 
burden of the defence of the free world, 
but the arms race would not be checked 
and these gestures would, I fear, have no 
effect in the Soviet Union. 


The United Nations have approved a 
disarmament plan which is feasible and 
practicable, and I think that the United 
Nations Association should have thought 
more carefully about its obligation to 
support the resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations before brushing this plan 
aside. 


In their present campaign, the United 
Nations Association are also calling on 
ine Government to throw away the best 
guarantee of peace short of balanced 
disaramament. I cannot accept that this 
appeal is in the true interest of real 
disarmament; nor will it promote pro- 
ductive negotiations to that end. 





2. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, o.m., F.r:s. 


President, Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 


HE policies of the United Nations 

Association and of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament agree on so 
many and such important points that it 
seems scarcely desirable to make much 
of the points as to which they do not 
agree. I think that everything positive in 
the policy of UNA would have the 
support of practically everybody in the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
Both bodies agree that Britain should 
make no further tests of H-bombs and 
should not, at the present moment, agree 
to the establishment of missile bases on 
her territory. They agree, further, that 
our Government should suspend flights 
of British aeroplanes equipped with 
nuclear weapons and should not provide 
nuclear weapons for any country. These 
are all measures which the British 
Government can take on its own initia- 
tive. UNA’s statement of policy comes 
next to the measures which the British 
Government should suggest to other 
Great Powers. The recommendations 
under this head lie outside the scope of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
which has no declared policy upon such 
matters as the establishment of a zone 
free from nuclear weapons in Central 
Europe. But these are not matters as to 
which the two bodies disagree. They are 
only matters as to which UNA has wider 
aims than are contained in the pro- 
gramme of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament. The suggestions of UNA 
as to disarmament proposals to be 
advocated in negotiations with the other 
Great Powers are also such as would be 
supported by the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament. 


Why go further than UNA? 

The programme of UNA is a large 
one, in part not likely to be attained 
quickly. All friends of peace must concur 
in thinking that the reforms which it 


advocates, if achieved, would confer 
immeasurable benefits upon mankind. It 
may, therefore, be asked: why go further 
and demand measures which many 
sincere friends of peace may consider 
unwise? There is a general reason which 
has driven. some of us into what may 
appear an extreme position. The danger 
of nuclear weapons is_ universally 
acknowledged, and there are few who 
will deny that a nuclear war would be a 
disaster to mankind. But, in spite of this, 
governments continue in a game of 
manoeuvring for position and seeking 
propaganda advantages, which has 
hitherto. rendered all negotiations futile. 
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Each side, when it makes a proposal, 
takes care to make it such as the other 
side is sure to reject. The aim is not to 
secure disarmament, but to be able, 
without disarming, to say to the world, 
“Look, we are the good boys. It is only 
the naughty boys on the other side who 
stand in the way”. This futile juggling 
with great issues has produced in many of 
us such disgust that we have come to 
advocate, as a first step, unilateral action 
by our own country. We believe—though 
to many such belief seems absurd—that 
a reasoned renunciation of nuclear 
weapons by our own country would have 
such repercussions elsewhere as would 
hasten the conclusion of international 
agreements which we all desire. 


The unilateral argument 

These considerations apply more 
especially to the proposal that Britain 
should unilaterally renounce the H-bomb. 
In favour of this proposal there are both 
special arguments and an argument of 
principle. I will begin with the special 
arguments. (1) The possession of H- 
bombs, as has been admitted by the 
Minister of Defence, does not make our 
population any safer than it would 
otherwise be; if a nuclear war should 
occur, almost all the inhabitants of 
Britain would perish, but it is hoped 
that some of them might spend their last 
minutes of life exterminating a number 
of Russians. There are those who do not 
find this hope very inspiring. (2) If 
present policies are not changed, many 
countries, in addition to the present three 
nuclear powers, will acquire H-bombs 
within a few years. This will immensely 
increase the danger of an outbreak of 
nuclear war not intended by either the 
U.S. or the U.S.S.R. and will also add 
disastrous complexity to any negotiations 
for the general renunciation of nuclear 
weapons. We hold, therefore, that it 
would be a boon if the possession of 
such weapons could be confined to the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. And, in order to be 
able to advocate such a restriction, we 
must, as a first step, be willing to 
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renounce our own possession of the 
H-bomb. 

There is also a matter of principle, as 
to which, I must admit, there is a less 
general agreement. Is it worthy of men 
who seek to combine courage with 
humanity to rest the safety of their daily 
lives upon their ability to exterminate 
millions of human beings at the touch 
of a button? Or should we rather say, 
there is no humanity and no ultimate 
wisdom in a precarious safety sought by 
the constant peril of utter and irretriev- 
able disaster to the whole of the human 
race? I will admit at once that this is 
a difficult issue and one upon which 
reasonable men may differ. But, for my 
part, I feel that the H-bomb is an ulti- 
mate horror, and that I cannot express 
my detestation of it as sincerely and as 
whole-heartedly as I should wish while I 
am still accepting the protection which it 
is supposed to afford. This is my deepest 
reason for wishing that my own country 
should cease to be an accomplice in this 
abomiaation. 
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3. By DAVID ENNALS 


Secretary, United Nations Association 


OMMANDER Noble and Bertrand 

Russell have stated the views on the 
one hand of the Government, and on 
the other of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament. One cannot as precisely 
define the “UNA point of view” for, by 
its very nature, UNA is an organisation 
which includes people of widely varying 
views. There are many members of UNA 
who would endorse every word written 
by Commander Noble, and at least as 


many who go the whole way with’ 


Russell. Nevertheless, drawing from 
resolutions of the Executive Committee 
and the Council, and the views expressed 
at Branch meetings it is possible to 
sketch in a UNA view which lies some- 
where between those already expressed. 

The crux of Commander Noble’s case 
against the resolutions passed by UNA 
Council in February is that it goes 
beyond the United Nations Assembly 
resolution of 14th November 1957. The 
UN resolution was a good one. It showed 
that the majority of member-states were 
prepared to support the proposals sub- 
mitted by the Western powers at the end 
of the last session of the Disarmament 
Sub-Committee. But it did nothing to 
break the deadlock. The Soviet Union 
and the other Communist states voted 
against it. 

It is for this reason that UNA places 
such emphasis on the need for top-level 
negotiations. It is not as if the arms race 
—or the level of strontium 90—is at a 
standstill because of the stalemate. There 
has hardly been a week since November 
without a new H-bomb test—and France 
and other countries are moving quickly 
forward to the time when they will be 
nuclear powers themselves. UNA regrets 
the refusal of the Russians to return to 
the UN Disarmament Sub - Committee 
but feels that negotiations must be re- 
opened “at the summit” if that is thought 
to be the most suitable method of getting 
East and West to talk. 


A summit agenda 


What sort of an agenda should a 
summit conference have? Several topics 
have been suggested which could only 
lead to continued disagreement. The 
withdrawing of all troops to within their 
own frontiers is one, immediate free 
elections in Eastern Europe is another. 
UNA believes that we should try to go 
a step at a time. A small agreement 
might build confidence and lead to a 
more substantial settlement. 


It is, therefore, disappointing that 
Commander Noble seems to see no 
advantages in trying to find agreement 
on the establisment of a “zone in Central 
Europe, including both parts of Ger- 
many, freed under international inspec- 
tion, first from nuclear weapons and, at 
a later stage, from all foreign forces”. 
Disengagement, and the ending of all 
H-bomb tests would seem to be two 
issues on which both sides stand to gain. 
A nuclear free zone, as the UNA reso- 
lution recognises, can only be the first 
step to a neutralised zone which cer- 
tainly would help to resolve the political 
instabilities in Central Europe. 

Commander Noble is particularly criti- 
cal of UNA’s call for the Government, 
pending top-level negotiations, to stop 
H-bomb tests and suspend the building 
of the missile bases. It would, he says, 
“be a grave impairment of the free 
world’s defences with nothing in return”. 
Why would it impair our defences? The 
West, surely, already has the nuclear 
weapons and the bombers to take them 
to their destination if required. And if 
there is nothing to be gained in return, 
why is the United States planning to stop 
tests when its current series is over? 

Furthermore, if the United Nations 
report on the effects of radiation is to be 
taken seriously, any step that would halt 
the dangerous increase in the level of 
strontium 90 is a gain beyond measure. 





Nuclear security? 


The principal difference between some 
of us and the position outlined by 
Commander Noble is to be found in his 
phrase “the security afforded by nuclear 
weapons”. While not prepared to take 
the sort of unilateral actions advocated 
by Bertrand Russell we are not happy 
about the increasing reliance on nuclear 
weapons for our own defence and our 
contribution to collective security. Is 
there not now a great danger that a 
“small” war of the Korean variety would 
be bound to be fought with nuclear 
weapons and thus engulf the world? 


Those who have followed the discus- 
sions in UNA Councils and Committees 
will know that we have refused to join 
in the plea for Britain to stop produc- 
tion and stock-piling of thermo-nuclear 
weapons regardless of what other coun- 
tries may do. Our emphasis has through- 
out been on the need for agreement 
through negotiation. 


Why have we taken this position? 
Firsty, I believe, because we recognise 
that the existence of these weapons really 
has been a deterrent; and, secondly, be- 
cause we fear the consequences on other 
countries of a unilateral renunciation by 
Britain. It might gain for us the respect 
of the uncommitted nations—but how 
might America react? Might she not say, 
“O.K. So Britain has gone under. Let’s 
speed up the nuclear development of 
Germany.” And it was the danger of the 
extension of nuclear weapons to other 
countries — particularly to Germany — 
which gave urgency to the UNA policy 
statement. 

For one runner to drop out of a race 
may have no effect at all on the result. 
To stop the race we have to persuade 
the others to stop too. That is why UNA 
puts the emphasis on top-level negotia- 
tions for an agreement to end the arms 
race. 


As this article is written before Mr. 
Macmillan’s visit to the United States 
we can only wish him well and hope 
that the meeting with President Eisen- 
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hower will help to ease the way to talks 
at the summit. One cannot help feeling, 
however, that if the United Nations were 
being used properly it should itself pro- 
vide the natural “summit” for meetings 
of the leaders of the Great Powers. 





THE ARMS RACE 


It has been practically impossible 
for any but the diplomat and the 
research worker to follow the dis- 
cussions on disarmament in the United 
Nations and its committees. The 
report of 1954 and 55 alone ran to 
1,327 pages. The Rt. Hon. Philip 
Noel-Baker, M.P. has done a magnifi- 
cent job in clarifying the issues in his 
new book The Arms Race (Stevens 
and Sons, Ltd., 25s.). In a preface 
the author writes, “this book is an 
attempt to assess the dangers of the 
arms race, and the importance of 
disarmament in national and inter- 
national policy today, and to face the 
technical and political problems which 
will arise when the governments begin 
the detailed consideration of how their 
present armaments can be reduced”. 
Though it is factual and fully docu- 
mented it is written for the layman 
in popular style. Furthermore it points 
a way out of the present deadlock. 
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Miss *““Nameless’’, Pioneer of Health 


by RITCHIE CALDER 


_ is the story, and it is an eventful 
one, of an international nurse, the 
first. of the few and now one of the 
many, in the service of the World Health 
Organisation—no, in the service of the 
governments and peoples, of whom 
WHO is the servant. 

Because she is typical, she shall be 
nameless, but her story begins with her 
being sent from Switzerland to Ethiopia, 
a country anxious to build its health 
services but needing international help 
and guidance to make a start. 

An example had been set by Princess 
Tsahai, youngest daughter of the Em- 
peror Haile Selassie, who, while the royal 
family were exiled in London in 1936, 
became a State Registered Nurse. On her 
return to her country, she started chil- 
dren’s welfare centres, clinics and hos- 
pitals and served as a nurse. Then, at the 
age of twenty-three, she died. As a fitting 
memorial to her, the Princess Tsahai 
Memorial Hospital was built. 

In 1948, however, when the WHO 
nurse was posted to Addis Ababa, there 
were no Ethiopian nurses. The hospitals 
were staffed by a limited number from 
abroad and a few auxiliaries from the 
country. 

The first need was to redeem the 
shortage of trained assistants and a 
course was opened for “dressers”, both 
male and female. The recruits at first 
sight did not seem very promising. The 
boys fancied themselves as doctors and 
resented being asked to do the menial 
work of the wards. The girls, in a 
country where “career women” were 
virtually unknown, found the training 
perplexing. Yet by February 1949 the 
WHO sister-tutor was writing to Geneva: 
“The result is surprising! We have given 
them confidence in themselves and in 
their work. They all try to do their best. 
Even some for whom we had little hope 


are doing good work.” 

In three years, certificates had been 
given to 220 dressers (80 per cent male 
and 20 per cent female) who had been 
trained in Addis Ababa and the pro- 
vinces, 

The nursing itself, depending on a 
much higher level of education and on 
more exacting standards, presented a 
more difficult problem but the claim in 
1949 that “the Nursing School is now 
well established” was justified in the 
years that followed. 


Customs and taboos 


By that time the Swiss nurse from 
WHO had travelled far. From Ethiopia, 
she was posted to Sarawak, in Borneo, as 
a paediatric nurse-tutor. There, in the 
land of the mangrove swamps, the croco- 
dile rivers, of the Dyaks, the Melanaus, 
the Kelabits, the Kayans, the Chinese, 
and the Coastal Malays, maternal and 
child health was a question not only of 
physical conditions but also of religion, 
tribal customs and cultural taboos. A 
training school already existed at the 
hospital but the contribution which the 
WHO nurse (she has a midwifery col- 
league) had to make was to extend the 
facilities beyond the hospital and to train 
nurses for health centres and for home- 
visiting—taking the knowledge and help 
to the people. Presently the training 
centre was moved from the hospital to 
the health centre and nurses, patiently 
breaking down suspicions and resistances, 
gained access to the homes and the con- 
fidence of the mothers. 

In 1951, she moved to Brunei, the 
Malay State on the north coast of 
Borneo ruled by H.H. The Sultan. 

The main part of the capital consists 
of a river kampong, a city built on stilts 
in the bay. The houses, made of wood 
and thatched with palms, stand on plat- 
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forms above the water and are reached 
by perilous ladders. They have neigh- 
bourly planks connecting the houses but 
no bridge with the shore. This amphi- 
bious population of over 10,000 has 
acquired an agility and dexterity which 
survives the hazards of the water 
perches. The tidal river provides the 
drain and the fresh water has to be 
ferried by canoe from the mainland. 
There the skilled craftsmen of Brunei 
ply their trades as silversmiths and 
weavers of gold-threaded sarongs, and 
the women, Moslem Malays, live a 
cloistered existence. They are shy and 
would not venture to hospital—even the 
elegant, well-equipped hospital which the 
Government built. 

Into this romantic, colourful but diffi- 
cult situation went the WHO nurse to 
help to provide auxiliary nurses, who 
were desperately needed. Fortunately, 
important families, related to the Sultan, 
set an example by offering their daugh- 
ters for training. 


This was a “community drive”. The 
interest of the Royal House, of the 
Education, Health, Police, Public Works 
and Agriculture Departments, of the 
religious groups and of the parents was 
enlisted as the project advanced—with 
repercussions far beyond the recruitment 
and training of nurses. As the new nurses 
exchanged their sarongs for the new 
white uniforms, they became the orna- 
ments of state occasions and the talk of 
the whole country. Against all tradition, 
girls became nurses in male wards. They 
took their part in the out-patient clinics, 
in the operating theatre and in the 
maternal and child health clinics. They 
became known as “The Starlings of 
Brunei”. 


Career women 

Yet in a way, they were only a symbol 
for the wider changes which their 
pioneering enterprise wrought in the 
community. Maternal and child health 
and the emergence of the “career 
woman” led the way to social changes 
which are the concomitants of a real 
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health service based on the self-help of 
the people. 

Years later, the Swiss nurse was in 
Cambodia. The Government had invited 
WHO to tackle what seemed an insoluble 
problem. Medical auxiliaries were desper- 
ately needed. Doctors and trained nurses 
were scarce and the needs of the country 
demanded that men and women be 
trained as auxiliary nurses and midwives. 
In a country of nearly 5,000,000, nursing 
was regarded as a menial occupation. 
The possible recruits were ill-educated 
and the problem was how to ennoble 
the profession and provide basic educa- 
tion at the same time. 


Only one hundred doctors and a few 

dozen nurses were available for Ethiopia’s 

12 million. WHO's training programme 
is meeting the shortage. 


The result was a new departure with 
a significance for many countries in a 
similar plight—anxious to provide medi- 
cal services but with poor educational 
and material resources. The programme 
was based not on the hospitals, as in 
more advanced countries, but on the 
public health centres. The hospital needs 
would be met but through the training 





and experience gained in the wider field. 

On that basis, WHO provided the per- 
sonnel. The recruitment of local trainees 
was directed as much to men as to 
women. The first experiences were dis- 
couraging since the trainees had not had 
the proper or sufficient education. Then 
an experiment was tried of providing a 
correspondence course, through Paris, 
for two nurses. The results were highly 
gratifying and encouraged the Govern- 
ment to provide emergency schooling for 
the nursing trainees. 

The students qualified. Cambodian 
male nurses went to the WHO seminar 
in Fiji in 1955 and distinguished them- 
selves. Two Cambodian male nurses 
were given fellowships which took them 
to Montreal, Canada, for training. The 
experiment had worked. 

What it demonstrates in the ten years’ 
experience of WHO is that every situa- 
tion is a new one. Growth, though it can 
be stimulated, must be rooted naturally. 





Regional training or fellowships to ad- 
vanced centres can only supplement, but 
never supplant, the “grass-root” endea- 
vours of that nurse, and all the nurses 
like her, who have taught—and learned 
—the hard way and with the humility of 
service which is the glory of the nursing 
profession. 





A DAY’S WORK FOR UNICEF 
IN ASIA 

A typical day’s work in UNICEF- 

aided programmes in Asia would be: 

* 35.000 expectant and nursing 
mothers reporting to UNICEF- 
assisted clinics for the first time. 
40,000 more people protected from 
malaria. 
120,000 examinations for yaws, the 
crippling and disfiguring disease of 
the tropics, and about 12,000 cases 
treated with UNICEF penicillin. 
120,000 young people tested for 
tuberculosis, and about 40,000 of 
them BCG vaccinated against the 
disease. 
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Maxwell 


A memorial service’ was held at the 
Grosvenor Chapel, on May 9th, to pay 
tribute to the memory of Dr. J. C. Maxwell 
Garnett, C.B.E., who from 1920-1938 was 
Secretary of the League of Nations Union 
and thereafter served as a member of UNA’s 
Executive Committee before being elected as 
a Vice-President. 

At the service, attended by many of his 
family, his friends and his former colleagues, 
the Provost of Portsmouth, the Very Rev- 
erend E. M. Porter Goff, who had served 
under Dr. Garnett as Secretary of the LNU 
Christian Organisations Committee, said of 
him: “He left the field of education for 
which his natural gifts fitted him and at 
great cost to himself—and indeed to his 
family—devoted his life to seeking a new 
way of life for the nations of the world 


Garnett 


and to persuading the people of this country 
and their leaders that it was God’s will that 
they should seek it too, 

“That it was God's will—Garnett believed 
that the will of God was revealed in history. 
The First World War and the events of the 
years which followed it were, to him, clear 
and unmistakable signs that a new way of 
life was essential for the nations of the 
world. And to him—as to many others 
associated with him—the League of Nations 
was the means by which that new way of 
life was to be made operative in the affairs 
of nations. Garnett was a prophet in the 
Old Testament sense. Like the Hebrew 
prophets, he saw the significance of what 
was happening in the world and sought to 
make other people share his vision of that 
future which could be made by them out of 
the circumstances of the present.” 


The following tribute has been written by the 
Rt. Hon. P. J. NOEL-BAKER, M.P. 


who was closely associated with Dr. Garnet\ 
in the League of Nations Union 


| eb GARNETT was one of the 
outstanding personalities of his time, 
with a record of achievement of which 
history will some day take account. His 
splendidly athletic figure, his intellect, his 
power to inspire affection and devotion, 
made him a natural leader. In the League 
of Nations Union, with Lord Cecil and 
Gilbert Murray, he built up a national 
organisation stronger and more influen- 
tial than any comparable body since 
Cobden’s Anti-Corn Law League. He 
assembled a brilliant staff—‘Freshie”, 
Wilson Harris, Alan Thomas, Charles 
Judd, Porter Goff, and many more; but 
he himself was always the organising 
brain, and the dynamic force, behind the 
Union’s work. 

He believed that Britain, still in 1920 
the greatest of the powers, could lead 
the world to peace. But he was certain 
that its leadership must be based upon 
a national movement embracing people 
of every party. He knew that the Left 
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would, in general, support the League; a 
great effort was therefore needed to 
ensure co-operation from the Centre and 
the Right. In this, helped by Lord Cecil 
and Gilbert Murray, he was brilliantly 
successful. 

Two outstanding examples come to 
mind. In 1931, a Campaign for Inter- 
national Disarmament was launched at 
the Albert Hall. The speakers were the 
Prime Minister—Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Mr. Stanley Baldwin and Mr. 
Lloyd George. In the Chair was Field- 
Marshal Sir William Robertson, Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff during the 
1914 war. The Field-Marshal set the 
tone by declaring roundly: “I . . . believe 
that the majority of people in the world 

think that war hurts everybody, 
benefits nobody—except the profiteers— 
and settles nothing. . .. As one who has 
passed pretty well half a century in the 
study and practice of war, I suggest to 
you that you should give your support 





to disarmament, and so do your best. to 
ensure the promotion of peace.” The 
meeting was a triumph. Within a year 
there was overwhelming national support 
for the programme of drastic disarma- 
ment which’ the Union had put up. 

The second example is the Peace 
Ballot. Its questions set forth a pro- 
gramme by which, beyond all doubt, the 
Second World War could have been 
averted. The questions were put to the 
nation by half a million voluntary can- 
vassers and organisers; £100,000 were 
raised in small subscriptions; 12 million 
people cast their votes, over 90 per cent 
of them in favour of the League policies 
for which the Union stood. The fact that 
the ballot received such firm support 
from the Centre and from many on the 
Right was due, above all, to Maxwell 
Garnett. 

In the end, the Union's policies over 
disarmament and Abyssinia were re- 
jected, and the Second World War was 
the result. Does that mean that Maxwell 
Garnett failed, that he was born before 
his time? No; the time was ripe for 
international institutions, and for the 


rule of law. The movement he created 
changed the thinking of the nation; when 
the Second War was over no one 
doubted that the League must be re- 
constructed on the same pattern and the 
same foundations as before. If humanity 
is to survive, the principles for which he 
lived and laboured must soon prevail; 
and in their victory he will have played 
a memorable and a noble part. 


BOOKSHELF 


The Treason Cage, by Anthony Sampson. 
(Heinemann.) 21s. 

The arrest in the Union of South Africa 
of 156 men and women, black and white, in 
early December 1956 on the charge of 
treason brought headlines round the world 
and when the preliminary hearings began 
on December 19th in the Johannesburg 
military Drill Hall there was much Press 
comment and popular interest. Since then 
interest in this fantastic case has dwindled 
as the hearing dragged on through the whole 
of 1957 and only came to an end at the 
beginning of this year. Sixty-one of the 
accused have now been discharged and the 
trial of the remaining ninety-five will prob- 
ably begin this summer. 

Mr. Sampson’s book provides a valuable 
background to the whole case. His style is 
easy and his story grimly fascinating. He 
outlines the course of the hearings and gives 
us an account of the growth, with all its 
ups and downs, of the African National 
Congress. The recent actions of the South 
African government have given that body 
something like the unity it has never known 
before and have considerably broadened its 
representation. 

There are vivid pen portraits and bio- 
graphies of eight of the accused who sat 
through those weary months in the wire cage 
in the Drill Hall, a list with brief descrip- 
tions of all the accused and a bibliography 
of the African Congress. 

In addition to its immediate relevance to 
this trial Mr. Sampson’s book provides 
valuable comment on the effects pf the 
apartheid policy and the motives of the 
Union government in bringing on this trial 
in the light of this policy. In the final analy- 
sis it seems highly probable that it will be 
not the ninety-five but the Administration 
which will have stood trial when the case is 
reopened. eR. SG 
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Attitudes and Knowledge in 
International Relations 


by PROFESSOR LIONEL ELVIN 


Director-elect of the University of London Institute of Education, 
President of the Council for Education in World Citizenship +~& 


—. wars begin in the minds of 
\J men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defences of peace must be built.” But 
how? 

Knowledge of the way other peoples 
live is not enough. It is true that ignor- 
ance is a danger, for fear of what is 
unknown but felt to be alien often 
promotes hostility. But it does not follow 
that peoples with the greatest knowledge 
of each other are the ones most likely to 
keep the peace. If things were as simple 
as that we should have had few civil 
wars and few wars between neighbouring 
States. 

Those who are concerned with the 
furtherance of international understand- 
ing through education have long felt that 
something more than information about 
other countries is needed. We want an 
attitude of mind that predisposes to 
international friendship and collabora- 
tion. We know that although there may 
be apparent short-term conflicts of 
interest, in the long-term, loyalty to our 
own country and a developed sense of 
international obligation are entirely com- 
patible. As teachers we may, however, 
sometimes have had doubts as to whether 
what comes to the inducing of attitudes 
in the young is not “propaganda”. 

It is necessary to be clear about this. 
There are not two kinds of history to be 
taught: one, “history”; and the other, 
“history for the promotion of inter- 
national understanding’, stressing the 
facts convenient to our thesis and playing 
down the others. There is only one kind 
of history to be taught, history as 
scrupulous about the evidence as we can 
make it. But the content of historical 
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teaching has always varied from civilisa- 
tion to civilisation and from period to 
period, and in accordance with what was 
thought most appropriate to the times. 
The case for progressive revision of the 
history syllabus now, in the international 
direction, is precisely that our needs are 
different from those of previous cen- 
turies. : 


Education and attitudes 


This refers, however, to the content of 
what we teach, to knowledge, not to 
attitudes of mind that we may foster in 
our pupils and students. What is the 
truth about this? The truth is that no 
sensible person in any society could 
suppose that you could bring up a child 
to be a good adult member of his society 
by giving him information alone. All 
education induces attitudes, good, bad or 
indifferent. The teacher offends against 
his professional canon only when he 
allows the facts to be distorted to induce 
a given attitude—that is the case against 
much “nationalist” history of the past. 

But he is also doing less than his duty 
if he does not consider whether the 
attitudes of mind he encourages are the 
soundest ones for our society. It is be- 
cause we are certain that a diminution of 
national, racial and religious intolerance 
is essential if humanity is to have a 
bearable future that we want to en- 
courage those attitudes of mind that will 
go with peace and co-operation in the 
actual world in which we now live. 

It is clear to us that sympathetic atti- 
tudes are necessary, as well as knowledge, 
for good international relationships, both 





public and private. We need to consider 
the connection between the two things, 
“attitudes” and “knowledge”, the effective 
and the cognitive sides of our work. 


Danger of naivety 


Some talk about the encouragement of 
right attitudes has been naive. It is not, 
for instance, enough to encourage general 
“co-operativeness” in children. You can 
be very co-operative within your imme- 
diate or within your national community 
(as in war) and stop short of the wider 
community—just as some “idealists” can 
be somewhat careless of their neigh- 
bourly duties at home. Indeed, we have 
to face the awkward fact that loyalty to 
a group to which we belong can often be 
strengthened by common hostility to a 
group outside it. With boys and girls we 
had better recognise that such group 
loyalties mark an important stage of 
development. The problem is not to 
repress them but to “contain” them, so 
that like “house” loyalties in a school 
they contribute to the whole instead of 
destroying it. 

It is important to remember also that 
merely sentimental attitudes to peoples of 
other countries, not based on real know- 
ledge and understanding, will not stand 
the test of strain. Being realists, we shall 
never suppose that any of us can be 
expected to like all countries and all 
civilisations equally, any more than we 
do individuals we know. It is not neces- 
sary to do so in order to keep the peace. 
What is necessary is to prevent very 
natural preferences from hardening into 
inhuman phobias. 

And lastly, with all our stress on 
“attitudes”, we should not let it be sup- 
posed that we are trying fundamentally 
to change human nature. We are not. 
We are trying to modify human be- 
haviour. If it is true that international 
institutions will not work without such 
a modification it is equally true that the 
process of getting them to work itself 
induces the modifications we need for 
their fuller success. 


“A little knowledge...” 

But, of course, the development of the 
attitudes of mind necessary for inter- 
national understanding and co-operation 
is -closely dependent on knowledge. 
Knowledge is needed to explain situa- 
tions that might otherwise lead to angry 
explosions, to modify incompletely accu- 
rate “stereotypes” of national behaviour, 
to see a complex set of facts in perspec- 
tive. For some of these purposes intimate 
knowledge is necessary; but we should 
not forget that a very little knowledge, 
of the right kind, may sometimes be 
enough to demolish a false stereotype in 
our minds. This is the reply to those 
who say that we cannot teach world 
history, because nothing must be taught 
that is not taught in detail, and: there is 
too much of it to do this 

Knowledge of other countries and 
their civilisations is barren without a 
generous sympathy. The sympathy must 
not be sentimentality. But with this 
sympathy, while being scrupulously 
honest with the facts and with ourselves, 
we can make learning the ways of life 
of other peoples at once a fine» educa- 
tional and a necessary peace-promoting 
experience. 


The Council for Education in World 

Citizenship is UNA’s “specialised 
agency” for work in schools. At its annual 
meeting when Professor Elvin was elected 
as President to succeed the late Dr. Gilbert 
Murray it was reported that 935 schools are 
now affiliated, the highest total yet achieved. 
CEWC’s annual report can be obtained on 
application from 25 Charles Street, London, 
W.1. 
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AID TO HANDICAPPED 


To be a refugee is bad enough. But among the 
hundreds of thousands of refugees under the care of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees are hundreds of children severely 
handicapped in other ways—through blindness, deaf- 
ness and the loss of both parents. 

The bulk of the funds raised in the UNA Refugee 
Campaign have been used in Germany and Austria to 
help the camp closure programme. But the Trustees 
were also asked to help meet some of the tragic needs 
in the Middle East and with a grant of £6,000 twenty 
handicapped and orphaned children are now beingcared 
for by three specialised institutions in the Lebanon. 

Six blind boys and girls have now started their 
elementary education in braille at the newly inaugu- 
rated Lebanese Institute for the Blind. Later they will 
be taught a trade which will enable them to earn their 
living. The institute is one of the most up to date in 
the Middle East. It is situated on a wooded hill over- 
looking Beirut and offers modern facilities for train- 
ing the blind. Tt has a braille library, and spacious 


The hands of ten-year-old Moha 
age of two months. Until admitt 
he was living with his family i 


e 


Learning about the world; some of UNA’s “adopted” children Here is Mohammed in t 
in the geography class at the Lebanese Institute for the Blind. from a blind teacher; t 


‘ 
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CHILDREN 


dormitories. The instructors were specially trained in 
the rehabilitation of the blind in European and 
American institutions. 

Five other blind refugee children are at the British 
Syrian Mission School for the Blind, a missionary insti- 
tution established in Beirut in 1888. The students are 
all boarders and follow, in braille, the same elemen- 
tary school curriculum as other Lebanese schools. 

Two other children, a deaf and dumb sister and 
brother, are being trained to overcome their handicap 
at the Amal Institute for the Mute in Beirut which is 
an affiliate of the Lebanese Institute for the Blind; 
while the seven orphans have been admitted to the 
Schneller Institute, a German missionary institution, 
where they receive vocational training and can con- 
tinue their secondary education. 

Another grant from the Trustees of the UNA 
Refugee Fund has brought twenty Arab refugee girls 
to train as nurses in British hospitals. Help has also 
been given to the work being done in the camps by 
the Y.W.C.A. and the World Council of Churches. 


ted Daoud who lost his sight at the 
0 the mission school for the blind 
shack on the outskirts of Sidon. 


classroom learning braille Seven-year-old Maha Shallach, born deaf and dumb, can 
le him is his brother, also already distinguish and make many sounds. Reports on her 
id. progress are very encouraging. 
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Unicef & Community Development 
by SIR ANDREW COHEN, k.c.M.c. 


Permanent U.K. Representative on the Trusteeship Council 


AVING been working in Uganda for 

five years I have watched with the 
very greatest pleasure the growing prac- 
tical interest of UNICEF in East Africa. 
I know of no form of practical work in 
the international field which is more 
promising or fulfilling a more genuine 
need. Kenya, of the three territories, has 
probably led the way in the extension of 
its public health service. Tanganyika and 
Uganda are following, and in all three 
territories we are receiving much assis- 
tance both from the United Nations 
Childrens Fund and the World Health 
Organisation. 

There is growing appreciation on the 
part of governments and local legislatures 
and African and other public opinion in 
these territories regarding the work of 
UNICEF, which we all want to see 
developed not, only in East Africa but 
in other parts of Africa. 

Programmes for assisting maternity 
and child welfare services are, perhaps 
of all these projects those of the greatest 
interest to the territories. 

In the three East African territories 
a good deal of the help given by 
UNICEF to maternal and child welfare 
schemes is given through the medium of 
community development services and I 
personally hope that this will steadily 
increase. 

There are four reasons why I attach 
special importance to community devel- 
opment. 


A new day 

First of all, the people of the tropical 
African territories to which I refer are 
in a stage of awakening. I am not par- 
ticularly concerned with political awak- 
ening, although that of course is a very 
important part of the process. I mean in 
the more general sense their awakening 
to the promise as well as the problems 
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of the modern world, to the ideas which 
come to them from the outside world. 
All over these territories, even in very 
remote places, people want the services 
which improve and enrich life in more 
developed countries: services such as the 
establishment of schools, dispensaries, 
clubs, everything that goes with modern 
development programmes. The people 
are anxious to be on the move. They 
may be conservative in applying new 
schemes but there are many who are 
receptive to new ideas. They are prepared 
to follow a good lead. 


The cost 


Secondly, in the realm of finance. One 
does not need to move far along the 
corridors of any government department 
concerned with development anywhere in 
the world, or to venture far into offices, 
whether national or international, to hear 
of the shortage of capital and technical 
assistance in the world today. Many people 
are working nationally and internation- 
ally and striving to meet these demands. 
The difficulty of doing so and our know- 
ledge that we cannot do nearly as much 
as we would like, only serves to empha- 
sise the great importance of using to the 
maximum possible extent the energy and 
desire for progress of the people them- 
selves, often a latent energy and some- 
times a latent desire for progress. 

This potential dynamic force is in 
many places not operating effectively at 
the present time, in quite a lot of places 
not at all. Sometimes this is due to 
ignorance, lack of education, or bad 
health, lack of medical and health ser- 
vices. Sometimes it is due to lack of 
stimulus or lack of proper leadership. 
Sometimes it is simply because the 
proper organisation has not been pro- 
vided. The general policy of community 
development is designed to realise this 





great latent potential, to prime the pump, 
as it can be primed, with comparatively 
small financial assistance and a limited 
amount of outside guidance, to provide 
leaders frorn outside and still better and 
more important to train local leaders. 


To the back door 

Thirdly, it is inevitable, particularly in 
underdeveloped countries, that develop- 
ment should tend to be centralised or to 
concentrate on certain big and spectacu- 
lar projects, great dams which catch the 
imagination of the public, hospitals, uni- 
versities, trunk roads and so on. All of 
these things are necessary for the country 
as a whole and its people, but they do 
not bring development to the back door. 
In all countries cities tend to move faster 
than rural areas. There is a danger in the 
world of magnificent cities growing up, 
with modern houses and services, in the 
middle of countrysides which are back- 


Come and get it. 
Children in Kenya 
line up for the daily 
milk ration from 
UNICEF. 


During 1958, some 
6,500 Kenya children 
who suffer from pro- 
tein deficiency will 
receive daily milk 
rations contributed by 


UNICEF. 


Since 1954, UNICEF 
has allocated $185,000 
to help Kenya to 
better its family 
health, hygiene, and 
nutrition. 


ward or even stagnating. In _ tropical 
African countries peasant agriculture is 
bound for many years to come to be the 
main basis of the economy and the main 
basis for development. This makes it all 
the more important, in my opinion, that 
rural development programmes should 
be pressed steadily ahead, so that all 
countries concerned may develop on a 
balanced basis. 


Skill goes to town 

Fourthly, not only is there a danger of 
a material gap and unbalance, but also 
of a human gap. The highly educated 
people emerging from the universities 
and technical colleges tend mainly and 
inevitably to concentrate in the towns 
and cities. The modern-minded young 
men and women may be in danger of 
losing touch with the people in the coun- 
tryside, from whom they spring. Rural 
development will not only help to reduce 
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this gap, but will give public-spirited and 
educated men and women a chance 
actually to work among the people in the 
process’ of helping their less educated 
fellow men and women forward. 


I believe. cénsiderable urgency attaches 
to pressing forward with community 
development in Africa in view of the 
success which it has had in other parts 
of the world. In Africa we have a pro- 
verb that if one throws one’s spear too 
late one only hits the animal in the tail. 


The women first 

Community work among women is 
particularly important. The development 
of education for women, though it has 
now been much speeded up, has been 
unable to keep up with the needs of the 
people. We must take into account con- 
sequently the existence of a great deal 
of preventable diseases among children 
due mainly to the ignorance of their 
mothers. This is particularly true in the 
case of diseases connected with diet such 
as Kwashiorkor which, as in most under- 
developed countries, takes its toll most 
heavily at the period of weaning the 
child from the mother and establishing 
it on-an adult diet. 


It is essential therefore to get the 
teachers out into remote areas to talk to 
mothers in their own homes. This natur- 
ally involves a large number of teachers 


who must be Africans able to talk to 
the women in their own languages and 
who understand the nature of African 
living. 

A beginning has also been made with 
infant welfare clinics, not in hospitals, 
but in village halls or other places not 
associated with illness. 


A practical programme 

I suggest UNICEF can help, firstly in 
the training of community development 
officers and women’s leaders, particularly 
of the women’s movement, and if pos- 
sible in providing substantial aid for 
increasing facilities and developing village 
or district training centres for health 
education. Secondly, in providing increas- 
ing financial support for the extension of 
the training of African nurses for health 
education. Thirdly, in exploring the pos- 
sibility of developing mobile health vans 
as one way of overcoming the difficulties 
of distance and remoteness. Fourthly, by 
providing simple literature, preferably 
making use of pictures, isotypes, etc., 
which can be used by these women’s 
groups, bearing in mind that these would 
have to be made specially to suit African 
conditions. 

This is a problem which challenges the 
whole world; help from outside is wel- 
comed and needed and will be for a very 
long time to come, indeed for the fore- 
seeable future. 


66 © er? a) 
Is too much “policy” good policy? 
“No” says ROBIN HOWARD in an interview with the EDITOR 


‘| AM very concerned that recent policy 
statements of UNA have caused con- 
fusion both inside and outside the Asso- 
ciation. We have been attacked from all 
sides. More and more people regard 
UNA as being woolly, left-wing and 
hypocritical—they may be wrong but it 
is bad for UNA that such views can 
seriously be held. Inside UNA, some 
members are being made tc feel they 
must either fight over matters of policy 
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or leave the Association.” 

This paragraph was the crux of a letter 
which the Editor received from Mr. 
Robin Howard, the Honorary Director 
of UNA’s International Service Depart- 
ment, who led the Hungarian Relief 
Convoy in 1956 and has been responsible 
for the UNA work camp programme 
since then. In view of recent controversy 
over UNA’s disarmament. policy — in 
particular the plea for Britain to stop 





H-bomb tests pending top-level negotia- 
tions—we felt that Mr. Howard's case, 
which may be shared by others, should 
be more carefully examined than is pos- 
sible in the correspondence columns. So 
we asked him a few questions. 


Editor: Bearing in mind Lord Hailsham’s 
public criticisms of UNA policy, are your 
objections raised from a party political 
standpoint? A recent correspondent in 
the “Daily Telegraph” hazarded a guess 
that UNA’s membership was 80 per cent 
Liberal, 15 per cent Labour and only 5 
per cent Conservative. Would you agree 
with that assessment? 


Howard: I should think it is a slight 
exaggeration—but I must make it clear 
that I am not trying to bring party politics 
into UNA. Exactly the opposite. My fear 
is that by putting out policy statements 
on controversial questions UNA will get 
itself involved in party politics. What do 
we expect to be the reaction of those 
keen members of UNA who find them- 
selves totally opposed to UNA on a 
particular issue though they support its 
broad aims? Unless we want them to 
keep quiet we will either have an asso- 
ciation divided by internal squabbles, or 
a very small membership confined to 
those who agree on certain controversial 
issues. Neither is healthy. 

Editor: Does that mean you believe UNA 
should never advocate certain lines of 
action but should confine itself to educa- 
tional and service work? 


Howard: No, I’ believe UNA does a 
useful job in drawing the Government's 
attention to matters of special concern 
to the United Nations. But there must be 
exceptional circumstances for a repre- 
sentative Urganisation to run a campaign 
on an issue that is bound to divide people 
inside and outside the Association. Suez 
was such an issue because British policy 
was in conflict with UN Assembly policy; 
but the H-bomb issue is quite different. 
Editor: In the letter you sent me you 
criticised not only what was said in the 
recent policy statement, but also the way 
it was said. 


Howard: Yes. Too often those who write 
about UNA policy adopt a high moral 
tone as if UNA is always right and 
everyone else wrong. And another thing, 
if we want someone to do something 
different from what they are doing, is it 
wise to “demand”? There is a heavy 
responsibility upon those who are on the 
inside, if they really wish UNA to be 
representative, to act with restraint both 
in what is said and the way in which it 
is said in order that all those who believe 
in the United Nations may feel attracted 
to come and work whole-heartedly for 
UNA. 


Editor: Isn't there a danger that by taking 
the controversy out of the Association it 
may lose its appeal? 


Howard: I don’t see why. There are 
plenty of things to do; plenty of chal- 
lenges to meet. Remember how the Refu- 
gee Campaign galvanised people into 
action. Some of the most loyal members 
of UNA—and the youngest, too—came 
in to give service in work camps or else- 
where. 

In his letter to the Editor Mr. Howard 
put forward these five recommendations 
for consideration: 

1. Judge all proposed actions of the 
Association by the extent to which they 
are likely to aid our objects. 

2. Concentrate as far as possible on 
things for which all members can work 
together, and only embark on contro- 
versy where a principle of the United 
Nations or of the Association is con- 
cerned—as it was over Suez. 

3. Never forget that our job is to 
influence people, and therefore that what 
others think of us is important. 

4. Offer members things to do and 
the possibility of achieving something 
definite. 

5. Ensure that the Association is or- 
ganised for the jobs it has to perform. 
We can then tackle our main task of 
winning public support for the United 
Nations with some hope of success. 

The Editor will welcome the views of 
other readers on this subject. 
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Atoms for Peace: Second Round 


by PROFESSOR JOSEPH ROTBLAT 
Professor of Physics, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College 


fey terrifying progress in the destruc- 
tive power of nuclear weapons and 
the now generally accepted view that 
a large scale use of such weapons would 
result in the end of civilisation, have 
brought the realisation that war must 
cease as a means of settling disputes 
between nations. Various schemes have 
been suggested to reduce the dangers 
inherent in the present political situation 
(e.g. stopping of tests of H-bombs, estab- 
lishment of nuclear free zones, setting 
up of inspection systems etc.), but all 
these are only first steps aimed at relaxing 
the tension. The danger of war will 
always exist as long as there is mistrust 
between nations, and this long term prob- 
lem must, therefore, be tackled if a 
lasting peace is to be secured. 

Perhaps the best way to create confi- 
dence between nations is to get them to 
carry out a useful job together. It so 
happens, that atomic energy, the dis- 
covery of which has resulted in the 
development of the most destructive 
weapons, has also vast beneficial poten- 
tialities; it contains the promise of a 
better and brighter future for all. There 
can hardly. be a better stimulus to get 
together and improve a relationship than 
collaboration on such constructive possi- 
bilities. 


Pooling information 

One expression of the efforts of the 
United Nations to promote such collab- 
oration is the International Atomic 
Energy Agency which was recently set 
up in Vienna. But the first step towards 
it was the Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, which was 
organised by the United Nations in 
Geneva in August 1955. This conference 
was probably the greatest manifestation 
of the constructive power of science and 


of the benefits that can be derived from 
free discussion amongst scientists. The 
proceedings of the conference, which 
were subsequently published in fifteen 
volumes, contained an immense wealth 
of information, and have been of great 
value to many nations in shaping their 
economic future. 

Encouraged by the success of the first 
conference, 1 second conference has been 
organised by the United Nations and will 
take place this year, from September Ist 
to 13th, again in Geneva. It promises to 
be on an even larger scale than the first 
conference. All eighty-one members of 
the United Nations, and seven other 
States which participate in the UN 
Specialised Agencies, have been invited. 
Already 2,744 papers have been sub- 
mitted by forty-one governments, and 
more are still to come. 


‘ZETA in the lead 

The agenda for the conference includes 
all aspects of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. The centre of interest will prob- 
ably be the discussion on the develop- 
ment of thermonuclear power, the pro- 
duction of energy from fusion instead of 
from fission. This item did not appear 
on the agenda of the first Geneva Con- 
ference, in fact it was treated as top 
secret until then. The President of the 
first conference, Professor Bhabha of 
India, devoted part of his opening 
address to the possibilities of utilising 
the energy from the fusion of hydrogen 
atoms, and made the bold prediction that 
this new source of energy will become 
available in about twenty years’ time. 
This pronouncement had the unexpected 
result of forcing the governments of 
several: nations to admit that work on 
this project had been going on for 
several years; it has also provided the 





stimulus to intensify the efforts on* this 
problem. The success of these efforts 
became known early this year, when the 
news was announced of the results 
achieved with ZETA, the first device to 
study the possibility of thermonuclear 
power. The public learned then for the 
first time that temperatures as high as 
five million degrees had been achieved 
and that in principle, at least, the utilisa- 
tion of thermonuclear power has become 
a feasible proposition. Since that time 
further progress has been made by Great 
Britain and by other countries, and the 
results of the latest work wili be sub- 
mitted to the conference. These discus- 
sions may well prove to be of the greatest 
importance for the economic future of 
many nations. 


Safety measures 


A considerable proportion of the pro- 
gramme will be taken up with problems 
of nuclear reactors of the Calder Hall 
type, i.e., which are based on fission; 
several such reactors are already gener- 
ating electricity and feeding it into the 
grid. The newly gained experience with 
these nuclear power plants, the avoid- 
ance of accidents as happened last year 
at Windscale, the use of nuclear energy 
for purposes other than generating elec- 
tricity (e.g. for propulsion of submarines, 
surface ships or airliners), all these wi!l 
be discussed in detail. The conference 
will devote time to discussing the future 
of nuclear power, the supply and training 
of technical personnel, and the develop- 
ment of international collaboration in 
the field of atomic energy. 


Apart from engineering and physics, 
the life sciences will also be tackled. In 
addition to health and protection prob- 
lems associated with nuclear power pro- 
grammes, much time will be devoted to 
the studies of the effects of radiations on 
human, animal and plant life, and to 
the new uses of radioactive isotopes in 
medicine, biochemistry, physiology and 
agriculture. 


U.S.A.’s biggest industry 

Most of these discussions will be on a 
specialised level, but the general public 
will be able to follow the progress made 
by visiting the two exhibitions which will 
be held during the conference. One of 
these, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, will be a scientific exhibition, 
and will include a model of ZETA. The 
second exhibit, the International Exhibi- 
tion on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, is a commercial enterprise and 
will show to what extent industry is 
already engaged in atomic energy prob- 
lems; atomic energy is already the largest 
single industry in the United States. 

Although the industrial aspect of 
atomic energy is bound to occupy a large 
part of the conference, the influence of 
atomic energy on almost every walk of 
life is obvious from the programme, 
which ranges from pure academic 
research on the abstract concepts of 
fundamental particles, to medicine, agri- 
culture, meteorology and oceanography. 
However, the greatest value of the con- 
ference lies in the getting together of 
scientists from all countries, in the free 
discussion, and in the cross-fertilisation 
of ideas; all this is bound to produce 
results of great benefit to mankind. 


ACTION 


NOTES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Two conferences 


“The Changing World” conference, 
organised by UNA's Youth Department, was 
held at Spode House, near Rugeley, over 
the Whitsun holiday. Sixty people attended, 
including a number of visitors from France, 
India, Korea, Pakistan, Ceylon and United 
States. As conference chairman, Tony 
Gibson introduced speakers from Ghana, 
Indonesia and Uruguay during the first 
session, and John Ennals on “World 
Security” and Norman Hart on “World 
Economic Development” during the second. 
In the third session Tony Gibson spoke on 
“Britain in the Changing World” and Robin 
Dixon on “International Work Camps”. The 
final session included a talk on the Associa- 
tion by David Ennals. Discussion and 
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comments from those attending the confer- 
ence took up a large part of the programme, 
with part of the last session consisting of a 
symposium of views on the ways in which 
the individual can make a contribution to 
world understanding. The valiant attempt by 
one member of the symposium to prove that 
there was nothing that the individual could 
contribute to world understanding did not 
come off and a great variety of ideas were 
produced; the sort of ideas that answer the 
question “What can J do?” 

The programme included a party on the 
Saturday evening and a film show on the 
Sunday evening. Spode House is an excellent 
conference centre, set in lovely grounds and 
with an atmosphere of warmth and friendli- 
ness that every conference organiser must 
dream of. 

Another conference was the Work Camp 
conference held in London over the week- 
end of May 3rd—4th. Thirty-eight of last 
summer’s work campers attended a confer- 
ence for prospective camp leaders and 
discussed questions relating to the adminis- 
tration of work camps. Some questions were: 
How many hours should volunteers work? 
How are social contacts between volunteers, 
refugees and the local population to be 
encouraged? How much should it cost to 
feed a volunteer for a week? Should men 
work in the kitchens? 

One valuable suggestion, an. excellent 
means of making more widely known UNA’s 
work camps, was that each volunteer, armed 
with background information supplied by 
UNA, should visit the editor of his local 
paper when he got home and tell him where 
he had been and what he had been doing. 

The two main sessions of the conference 
were on Saturday afternoon (Robert Black- 
burn in the chair) and Sunday morning 
(David Ennals in the-chair), On Saturday 
evening the workcampers welcomed to 
dinner Dame Kathleen Courtney and other 
guests. 


-Weekend volunteers 

Some of UNA’s younger members have, 
over the past few months, spent a weekend 
at Donington Hall, near Derby, redecorating 
the Ockenden Venture’s school and home 
for refugee children. We are now doing 
similar work in London, not for children 
this time, but for old people. In the Crom- 
well Road, Kensington, the British Council 
for Aid to Refugees maintains an old 
people’s hostel for fifty refugees. Some of 
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the rooms in the hostel are in need of repair, 
there are stores that need sorting, small 
repairs to carry out and UNA has offered 
to do the job. We are sorry that accom- 
modation will not be available, as it was at 
Donington, but will anyone who would like 
to help please get in touch with Robin 
Dixon, the Youth Officer. 


General Council 

Will members of youth sections and all 
younger UNA members please note that this 
year’s youth meeting at General Council 
(Buxton, July 11th-13th) will take the form 
of a dinner to be held on the Saturday 
evening, July 12th, Full details will be avail- 
able later. R. D. 


World Children’s Day 

A report that “representatives of fifty-two 
countries met in London today” conjures 
up images of grey headed and bearded 
delegates debating vital world problems. But 
the “delegates” who assembled at the 
Mansion House, London, on June 1Ith, 
were aged five to twelve and the occasion 
was the U.K. Committee for UNICEF's 
World Children’s Day party, with the Lord 
Mayor's charming daughter, Miss Rosemary 
Truscott, acting as hostess and receiving the 
gifts they brought for needy children in 
other parts of the world. The party—and 
others held in Edinburgh, Cardiff, Belfast, 
Birmingham and Portsmouth—added to the 
publicity gained for this first celebration of 
World Children’s Day in Britain. 

A message was received from H.M. The 
Queen saying: “I hope that your celebrations 
today will foster the spirit of friendship and 
understanding between the children of all 
nations. I send my best wishes to you 
(UNICEF and Save the Children Fund) and 
to many other organisations working for the 
welfare of children throughout the world.” 
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POLITICAL 
Disarmament. On March 15th the U.S.S.R. 
proposed the conclusion of a four-point 
international agreement covering a ban on 
the use of ovter space for military purposes, 
the elimination of military bases on foreign 
territory, UN control over the carrying out 
of these obligations, and the establishment 
of a UN agency for international co-opera- 
tion in the study of outer space. This pro- 
posal, which was submitted to UN head- 
quarters, had been preceded by a reiteration 
of the Soviet refusal to take part in the 
work of the newly-enlarged Disarmament 
Commission. . . . On his return from visits 
to London and Moscow in mid-April, the 
Secretary-General reaffirmed his conviction 
that there existed a genuine desire to obtain 
results in the disarmament field. He wel- 
comed the announced intention of the 
Soviet Union to end nuclear test explosions. 
.. On April 18th the Soviét Union asked 
for an urgent meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil to consider measures for eliminating “the 
threat to peace” caused by flights of U.S. 
military aircraft in the north polar region 
towards the U.S.S.R. A six-hour debate took 
place on April 21st. The American delegate, 
Mr. Lodge, emphasised that these training 
exercises were designed to maintain the air 
forces concerned within areas which “by no 
stretch of the imagination could be con- 
sidered provocative to the U.S.S.R.” After 
he had made two unsuccessful attempts to 
adjourn the debate in order to study the 
speeches made before replying to them, the 
Russian delegate, Mr. Sobolov, withdrew his 
resolution in protest. He stated at a subse- 
quent Press conference that withdrawal of 
the resolution did not imply withdrawal of 
the charges. A week later President Eisen- 
hower sent a message to Mr. Khrushchev 
urging Russia to support a scheme for inter- 
national inspection of the Arctic as a “signi- 
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ficant first step’ towards reducing world 
tension. On April 29th Mr. Lodge submitted 
a formal proposal to the Security Ccezncil 
calling for a northern zone of inspection 
against surprise attack to include most of 
the Arctic Circle plus most of Alaska, the 
Aleutian Islands, the Kuriles and the Kam- 
chakta Peninsula. The Secretary-General 
took the unusual step of speaking in the 
debate in support of the proposal. A Swedish 
amendment, supported by the U.S., expressed 
the hope that the plan might be discussed 
at the summit meeting. Ten members of the 
Council voted for the amended resolution, 
but the U:S.S.R. cast its (eighty-third) veto 
against it. 

Arab-Israel Dispute. The new Chief-of- 
Staff of the U.N. Truce Supervisory Organi- 
sation in’ Palestine, Major-General C. C. 
von Horn: of Sweden, arrived in Jerusalem 
in the third week of March. He succeeded 
General Burns who became commander of 
the UN. Emergency Force in November 
1956. . . . On April 7th General von Horn 
reported to the Secretary-General that a 
survey carried out by the UN Truce Super- 
vision Organisation had found that a canal 
dug by Israel in the demilitarised zone 
between Israel and Syria in connection with 
the Lake Huleh drainage project partially 
encroached on Arab land. Both sides had 
accepted UNTSO’s findings and the en- 
croachments were being “corrected”. ... Early 
in April the Secretary-General appointed Dr. 
Urrutia of Colombia and Dr. Bunche, UN 
Under-Secretary without Portfolio, as his 
special representatives to make periodic 
Visits to the Mount Scopus area.to report 
on the functioning of the demilitarisation 
agreement there. 

Kashmir. During the first week of April 
Dr, Frank Graham, the UN Representative 
for India and Pakistan, proposed that the 
Prime Ministers of the two countries should 
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hold a conference under his auspices shortly 
to try to reach a settlement of the Kashmir 
dispute. In a report to the Security Council 
he also recommended that consideration 
should be given to the possibility of station- 
ing a UN force on the Pakistan side of 
the Kashmir border, following the with- 
drawal of Pakistani troops to increase the 
security of the area. The Pakistan Govern- 
ment accepted his proposals “in principle”, 
but India refused and stated that the use of 
a UN force in these circumstances would be 
“highly improper”. In mid-April Pakistan 
alleged, in a letter circulated to members of 
the Security Council, that a reign of terror 
had been taking place in Indian-occupied 
Kashmir since the release from prison of the 
former Prime Minister of Kashmir, Sheikh 
Mohammed Abdullah. Pakistan reiterated 
its protests when Sheikh Abdullah was re- 
arrested on April 30th. 

Yemen and Aden. In the first week of 
March the Yemen accused British forces of 
“acts of aggression” on the borders of 
the Aden Protectorate; these were denied 
by the British representative to the UN ina 
letter to members of the Security Council. 
He maintained that the supposed incidents 
“either did not occur at all or originated in 
attacks made by Yemeni forces”. In the 
first week of May the Yemen complained of 
British occupation of the Sultanate of Lahej 
and said that it would welcome UN investi- 
gation of the “the destruction caused by 
British forces in Yemeni territory”. In a 
brief note of reply, the United Kingdom 
stated that British troops had been fired on 
by Yemeni machine-gun posts illegally 
established in the Aden Protectorate and 
that British forces had in_ self-defence 
silenced the machine guns by aerial attack. 


DEPENDENCIES 

South West Africa. At the end of March 
the South African Government stated that it 
would meet the UN Committee of Good 
Offices after the South African elections in 
mid-April. 

United Arab Republic. On March 7th the 
United Arab Republic, formed by Egypt and 
Syria, informed the Secretary-General, that 
it was henceforth “a single member of the 
UN”. 

Trusteeship. At its spring session the Trus- 
teeship Council agreed that the UN mission 
to visit West Africa later in the year should 
consist of members nominated by India, 
Haiti, New Zealand and the United States. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Shipping. Japan became the twenty-first 
country to accept the Convention on the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organisation (IMCO) in the third week of 
March. This meant that once administrative 
and technical arrangements had been com- 
pleted the new UN Specialised Agency 
would come into being. Headquarters of 
this first international body for maritime 
transport were to be in London. 


Children. At its March meeting the Execu- 
tive Board of the UN Children’s Fund 
allocated $7.4 million for child-aid pro- 
grammes in forty-three countries and terri- 
tories. Almost half of the total funds were 
to be used for expanding maternal and: 
child welfare services in twenty-three coun- 
tries; and the second largest allocation ($2.2 
million) was for anti-malaria campaigns. The 
Board expressed satisfaction at the progress 
achieved in 1957 during which time 48 
million children were helped by UNICEF; 
the target for 1958 is 50 million. But it was 
concerned by the fact that for two successive 
years expenditure had exceeded income, and 
hoped for larger contributions from govern- 
ments and others. 


Human Rights. The Human Rights Com- 
mission, meeting in March, recommended 
unanimously that a second conference of 
non-governmental organisations interested in 
the eradication of discrimination should be 
held in 1959. 


Health. The tenth anniversary of the World 
Health Organisation was celebrated in many 
parts of the world on April 7th. WHO is 
one of the largest Specialised Agencies with 
a membership of eighty-seven states and 
associate members, 


Atomic Radiation. At the end of April the 
United States invited the fourteen members 
of the UN Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation to send a 
qualified scientist to observe a nuclear test 
explosion at the Eniwetok proving grounds 
in the Marshall Islands in July or early 
August. It was intended to demonstrate the 
progress made in reducing radioactive fall- 
out from such explosions. The committee, 
which was established in 1955 to study the 
effects of radiation on man and his environ- 
ment, is due to submit its first comprehensive 
report by July Ist. 


Atomic Energy for Peace. At the beginning 
of May the Director-General of the Inter- 





national Atomic Energy Agency, Mr. Sterling 
Cole, announced that the Agency had at its 
disposal over two hundred fellowships 
valued at more than a million dollars for 
the training and exchange of nuclear scien- 
tists. Of these 120 had been financed by the 
U.S. and forty-five by the U.S.S.R. The U.S. 
also announced a gift of two mobile radio- 
isotope laboratories to the IAEA, to be 
available in the autumn. 


Finance. During the three months from 
January to March 1958 inclusive the Inter- 
national Bank made four loans, totalling 
$107.4 million, to Brazil, Italy, Japan and 
Mexico. Total loans made since the Bank 
came in existence numbered 193 in forty-six 
countries. 


LEGAL 


Law of the Sea. The ten-week conference 
held at Geneva on the law of the sea closed 
on April 28th without having made any 
progress on the main item on its agenda 

the width of territorial waters and fishing 
rights. In the first week of April the British 
abandoned their traditional support for a 
three-mile limit to territorial waters, and 
proposed a _ six-mile limit for exclusive 
fishing rights but three miles where passage 
rights for ships and aircraft were concerned. 
Canada and the United States, which were 
also originally supporters of the all-embrac- 
ing three-mile limit at first, proposed a 
three-mile territorial limit plus a nine-mile 
exclusive fishing rights zone, but later 
produced compromise proposals for a six- 
mile limit subject to major qualifications. 
The United States suggested a maximum 
six-mile territorial sea, to which would be 
added a further six-mile zone in which 
fishing rights would be granted only to the 
state concerned and to countries whose 
nationals had fished regularly in the zone 
for the preceding ten years; Canada’s six- 
mile territorial limit was accompanied by 
the proviso that a twelve-mile limit should 
be recognised for countries which had pro- 
claimed this: breadth in their own case 
before the law of the sea conference had 
opened on February 24th. All these com- 
promises failed to gain a two-thirds majority 
vote, as did a Russian proposal for a terri- 
torial sea of twelve miles, or greater in 
certain circumstances. The conference finally 
adopted a resolution asking the General 
Assembly to consider calling another con- 
ference to deal with unsettled questions. 


BOOKSHELF 


Aggression and World Order, by Julius 
Stone. (Stevens.) 226 pp. 30s. 

Almost invariably, during periods of 
international unrest and tension, the search 
for a definition of aggression receives an 
impetus. Since about 1950 renewed studies 
of this problem have been taking place 
under United Nations auspices, culminating 
in the Special Committee on the Definition 
of Aggression. 

If for no other reason than the historical 
background which Professor Stone supplies 
to the present situation, his analysis of two 
generations of effort in this field is timely. 
In his view, the experience of the League 
of Nations raised doubts as to whether very 
much can be said for making a peace 
enforcement system hinge on the notion of 
aggression at all. Certainly, he argues, such 
success as the League enjoyed as a peace- 
finder relied more on diligent attention to 
the simpler tasks of arresting hostilities and 
removing a probable cause of war. 

The Charter of the United Nations was 
drafted in such a way as to avoid the need 
for determination of aggression. Under 
Article 39 the Security Council has virtually 
unlimited powers of “case by case” action. 
Only since the breakdown of the Security 
Council have the International Law Com- 
mission and the General Assembly moved 
in. Probably there is an underlying feeling 
that “aggression” has more emotive power 
than merely a “breach of the peace” in 
whipping up voluntary co-operation and 
compliance with General Assembly recom- 
mendations. 

In short, whilst Professor Stone presents 
not only a wealth of factual material but 
arguments on both sides, he personally is 
sceptical about the practicability of precisely 
defining aggression, General definitions 
would fail, because they could do little more 
than reiterate that ‘aggression is aggression’”’. 
An “enumerative” definition, on the other 
hand, would run the risk of being an incom- 
plete catalogue of acts thought to constitute 
the crime, 

A concluding “discourse” deals with the 
legal basis of the United Nations Emergency 
Force and the authority of the General 
Assembly, ie 
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The * A” in UNA 


G.O.M. 


Mr. Cecil Warburton of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, formerly University Lecturer in 
Zoology, is at 104 believed to be the oldest 
member of the United Nations Association. 

The day before the Association’s lunch to 
Mr. Hammarskjold, Mr. Warburton from 
his home in Grantchester sent this message 
to the Secretary-General: “I am as keen as 
ever I was on the United Nations. I greatly 
admire the work you are doing for peace 
and a better world.” Fitting these words to 
action, Mr. Warburton then renewed his 
subscription by signing a further seven-year 
deed of covenant. 

Mr. Warburton, who is in excellent health, 
gave up playing badminton at 86; at 88 he 
gave up cycling owing to wartime blackout, 
but he says he will never give up UNA and 
that he hopes to renew his covenant again 
in 1965. 


Life in the old meeting yet 


The public meetings of Littlehampton 
Branch are well attended even though the 
proportion of TV sets seems just as high 
there as in other places. Most months an 
overseas speaker is billed and in the past 
two seasons the list has included eminent 
representatives of Burma, China, Ghana, 
Hungary, Ifan, Israel, Norway, Paraguay, 
Yugoslavia and Thailand, Other contribu- 
tors have been Dr. Neville Goodman 
(former Director of Field Services, WHO), 
Sir Arthur Rucker (formerly Deputy Agent- 
General of the UN Korean Reconstruction 
Agency), Mr. David Worswick (Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and Lecturer in 
Economics), and next season the programme 
will be opened by Mr. Ritchie Calder, 

For the overseas people Mrs. Dorothy 
Lipsey, the Honorary Secretary, draws on 
the Embassies and upon British Council. 
The former are always ready to send a 
Counsellor or Attaché—occasionally even 
the Ambassador—and the B.C. welcomes 
invitations to the United Nations and 
Specialised Agencies Fellows for whose 
programme and wellbeing in this country 
the Council is responsible. 

Every Littlehampton meeting is separately 
announced by a member's circular over 
which the Secretary clearly takes a great 
deal of trouble. Speaker and subject are so 
written up as to give promise of the really 
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interesting meeting it turns out to be. 

Incidentally—and perhaps not so inciden- 
tally in the light of the above—Mrs. Lipsey 
is spending the summer at Head Office in 
charge of the Speakers’ Department from 
which Mr. Swepston has left for another 
appointment. 


Policy probe 

The London Region has a Policy Com- 
mittee which under its Chairman, Mr. W. J. 
Barnes, has done a very interesting and 
useful piece of research. Drawing its facts 
from the General Council Agenda for 1957 
and from the Annual Reports 1957-58 of 
twenty-four Branches (the number that had 
then come in), it has produced a “Report 
on Political Activities in the London 
Region”. 

The Branches in question had held 139 
“meetings”, an average of six per Branch. 
Of these fifty-eight were discussions, eight 
brains trusts, nine film shows, and the 
remaining sixty-four were straight lectures or 
speeches. 

“Operation SUN” (Strengthen United 
Nations) accounted for 40 per cent of the 
meetings; 29 per cent were on general topics 
connected with United Nations; and the 
Specialised Agencies, a Guard Force, and 
aspects of Soviet policy each provided the 
subject for 17 per cent of the meetings. 

Between them ten Branches (42 per cent) 
supplied ninety speakers to other organisa- 
tions, though here it may be recalled that 
one London Branch used regularly itself to 
provide as many. 

Twenty-six M.P.s were written to, the most 
important subjects of the correspondence 
being the International Court, Refugees, and 
Nuclear Weapons. 

On “publicity” Branch meetings were felt 
to be adequately reported in the local press, 
but says the survey, “there is very little 
evidence of Branches using the correspon- 
dence columns”. Here Ealing, through Mr. 
Corbyn’s notable and successful efforts, 
must be a shining exception. 

Most London Branches appear to have 
been represented at General Council, sub- 
mitting a total of fifteen resolutions and ten 
amendments. 

Apart from the meetings previously 
analysed, other “policy” activities included: 
UNA stall at fair or show; photo exhibitions 





in libraries, cinemas, and a store; joint 
Saturday School with WEA; representation 
at other conferences; own newsletter or 
bulletin; “at home” to local schools where 
pupils contributed papers or speeches. 

From these interesting facts Mr. Barnes’s 
Committee has drawn up a list of recom- 
mendations. These are so comprehensive and 
so important, not just for London but for 
other areas as well, that they must have 
more adequate treatment than is possible in 
the remaining space. 


Town Hall statesmanship 


The 1957/58 Mayor of Worthing, Alder- 
man H. L. Frampton, J.P., was the first 
Secretary of the flourishing UNA Branch 
in that town. In the spring Alderman 
Frampton called a town’s meeting to con- 
sider the question of international goodwill. 
From his sincere and interesting speech 
which had an audience of several hundred 
people we take the following passages: 
“What a difference it might make if we 
could get a daily column of good news in 
our papers and if further there could be a 
sort of swopping of these columns between 
the newspapers of different countries. One 
sometimes hears the criticism that good news 
has no news value, yet I suppose that one of 
the most popular programmes on television is 
the series “This Is Your Life’ which is invari- 
ably good news” and “There has been a lot 
of talk recently about a Summit Conference 
and the agenda for it. 1 would like to suggest 
that the first week of such a Conference 
should be spent discussing how best they 
could work together to improve the lot of 
the less-developed nations of the world. 
After all, why not? Should I be wrong in 
thinking that the whole world would be 
delighted and pleased? If they were to do 
that I believe the armaments question would 
then fall into much better perspective.” The 
Alderman’s horizon clearly extends far 
beyond his borough boundaries. 


Ticket of leave 


This year’s Freshwater Bursaries for out- 
standing work in a UNA Branch have been 
awarded to Miss M. K. Barr (Secretary, 
Hallam Branch), Mr. F. A. Johnson (Secre- 
tary, Runcorn Branch), Mrs. F. M. B. H. 
Raistrick (Secretary, Princes Risborough 
Branch), and Miss K. M. Thornton (Secre- 
tary, Darlington Branch), These Bursaries 
come out of a memorial fund to the late 
Major A. J. C, Freshwater whose chief 


concern as Deputy Secretary and later 
Secretary of the League of Nations Union 
was with its Branches. Miss Barr and Mr. 
Johnson intend to go to the UNA Summer 
School in Geneva, Mrs. Raistrick to visit 
refugee camps in Austria, and Miss Thorn- 
ton will be at the WFUNA International 
Summer School in Geneva. 

Separate from the Freshwater Bursary is 
the Wright Travelling Scholarship awarded 
annually to a young man or woman between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty who has 
rendered outstanding service to UNA in 
London. It is the permanently endowed gift 
of Mrs. Wright in memory of her husband, 
Major Lawrence Wright, a great benefactor 
of the London Region. There were two such 
first-class candidates that Mrs. Wright 
arranged to award each a scholarship. One 
goes to Mr. John Hodgess-Roper who, since 
the moment he could take interest in public 
affairs, has been “in” our movement, first 
through CEWC at Reading School, then 
from Oxford as President of UNSA, and 
now as a member of the Executive and 
Procedure Committees. The other Wright 
scholar is Miss Joyce Belling who, from 
being prominent in her school CEWC, be- 
came Secretary then Chairman of Westfield 
College, UNSA. Now she is a member of 
the UNSA National Executive. 


In remembrance 


Those whose deaths we now record with 
deep regret were long associated with our 
movement: Mr. Basil Angove, since 1951 
Chairman of Widnes Branch; Dr. J. G. 
Drummond was Joint Secretary of Aberdeen 
Branch and previously held the same office 
in Cambridge; Mrs. U. M. Ferguson, after 
many years of missionary work in China, 
became Membership Secretary of East- 
bourne; Mrs. O. Rothschild, until the middle 
of 1957 Honorary Secretary of Withington 
Branch, had been a member of LNU and 
UNA continuously since 1920, most of the 
time as a Branch Officer; and Alderman G. 
Wilding, Chairman of Cambridge Branch 
for the past nine years, To their families 
and friends we extend sincere sympathy. 

On the eve of printing we have heard with 
shock and sorrow of the sudden death of 
Mr. W. Rae Stephenson, Regional Officer 
for the North East. Mr. Stephenson, helped 
by his wife’s interest, was keenly devoted 
to the Association’s work. His warm and 
genuine personality endeared him to an 
ever-widening circle of friends. 
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A Classic Study of the U.N. 


Geoffrey Goodwin’s new book Britain and the United Nations 
is reviewed by 


DAME KATHLEEN COURTNEY, D.B.£. 


HIS book* is at once a history of the 

development of the United Nations 
since its. inception in 1945 and a study 
of British foreign policy in relation to 
the new international Organisation. To 
what extent has the traditional foreign 
policy of the U.K. been affected by its 
membership of the United Nations? Has 
the part played by the United Nations 
always promoted. satisfactory solutions 
of international problems or would 
better results. have. been achieved by 
bilateral or private negotiation? In dis- 
cussing these and other questions Mr. 
Goodwin deals briefly with the founding 
of the United Nations and thus reminds 
readers of much that is often forgotten, 
if not unknown, and goes on to analyse 
elements which formed the background 
of British policy since 1945 such as: the 
fear of economic collapse; the part 
played by the Commonwealth and the 
importance attached to it by the U.K.; 
the necessity of maintaining close Anglo- 
American relations; the disintegration of 
the grand alliance after the end of the 
war; the development of the cold war 
and its effect upon the UN. 

A particularly interesting part of the 
book deals with what Mr. Goodwin calls 
“some case studies”—a detailed examina- 
tion of British foreign policy in action 
and the impact of the UN upon it in 
certain specific examples: the Middle 
East and East Mediterranean, the Far 
East including the Korean war, and the 
great problem of disarmament. Upon 
disarmament Mr. Goodwin has some 
cogent things to say. He gives a 
necessarily brief but extremely useful 
summary of events since 1945 and his 
summing up, though it does not cover 
the period beyond 1957, is still relevant. 
“The disarmament issue even today,” he 
says, “tends to become highlighted out 
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of all proportion to its intrinsic impor- 
tance. The prime international problem 
is the preservation of peace not the cur- 
tailing of the means of waging war.” 

Those who have been concerned with 
the defects of the constitution of the 
United Nations will turn with interest to 
the chapters on the de facto and de jure 
revision of the Charter. Mr. Goodwin 
devotes a good deal of space to the 
question of revising the Charter, remind- 
ing us of the various developments, 
which without any actual revision have 
considerably changed the whole practice 
of the United Nations as it was con- 
ceived at San Francisco. Amongst these 
changes he mentions the growth of 
regionalism, the so-called “new diplo- 
macy” in relation to the cold war, and 
above all perhaps the change in the rela- 
tive position of the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. He also 
includes in this section of his book a 
study of the United Nations and anti- 
colonialism, showing how Article 73 has 
been developed in ways which may or 
may not have been an improvement on 
the original conception. 

In discussing the de jure revision of 
the Charter Mr. Goodwin holds the view 
that little would be gained by any 
attempt at the formal amendment of the 
Charter. He points out various fallacies 
connected with the veto, collective 
security, etc., and concludes that on the 
whole what is required is that the Charter 
should be “used rather than revised”. 
In listing some improvements in practice 
which might well be introduced, he 
observes that none of them need wait 
upon formal revision of the Charter. 

The chapter upon British public opinion 
and the United Nations will be of very 
great interest to those who are continu- 
ally occupied in the attempt to! interest 





the general public in the UN. Some 
readers may think that Mr. Goodwin 
takes altogether too cool a view both of 
public interest in the United Nations and 
in the value of the Organisation itself. 
Many of his conclusions are sobering to 
those who hoped that the United Nations 
might succeed where the League of 
Nations had appeared to fail. He does, 
however, feel “that public scepticism 
about the United Nations is on the whole 
healthy, not hostile’, that “In spite of 
its many vicissitudes the United Nations 
still symbolises in however dim and in- 
choate a way those ideals of a just peace, 
the rule of law and the mutual welfare 
of the human race, to which the majority 
at least of informed opinion in Great 
Britain feels itself committed,” and that 
““As a Power with a strong vested interest 
in a more orderly international society, 
as the centre of a multi-racial Common- 
wealth, and as a leading member of the 
Western alliance system, Great Britain 
would almost certainly be very much the 
loser were her faith in the ultimate 
meaning and purpose of the United 
Nations to wither.” 

It should be noted that Mr. Goodwin’s 
book was written before the events of 
the autumn of 1956—the Suez affair and 
the Hungarian uprising—confronted the 
UN with new problems and set new 
forces in motion. But this in no way 
diminishes its value. Events are ever- 
moving and changing the course of 
history and there is no point at which a 
halt can be called for evaluation. Readers 
may perhaps hope that at some later 
time Mr. Goodwin may discuss develop- 
ments in international affairs and the UN 
since 1956. 

* Goodwin, Geoffrey, Britain and the 
United Nations, O.U.P., 38s. 


BOOKSHELF 


The Orphan’s Heritage, by Michael Scott. 
(Africa Bureau.) 24 pp. 2s. 

This booklet tells the story of South West 
Africa and of the efforts of the United 
Nations to arrive at a solution whereby the 


international community can fulfil its 
responsibilities to the 350,000 African in- 
habitants of the territory. None could 
recount this “long history of great wrongs 
and of miserable deception” more forcefully 
than the Rev. Michael Scott who, since 1947, 
has continued to speak for the Hereros at 
successive sessions of the UN General 
Assembly. We get a picture of South West 
Africa before the white man’s coming, under 
German rule and during the period of the 
mandate, leading to the past twelve years of 
discussion and negotiation at the United 
Nations. 

The Good Offices Committee recently set 
up by the General Assembly will soon meet 
in an attempt to negotiate with South Africa 
an agreed formula, which would accord an 
international status to South West Africa. 
Mr. Scott regards this issue as a test case for 
the whole system of international accounta- 
bility. The short-term, and necessarily short- 
lived, policy of repression can only bring 
increasing destruction of both land and 
people. Honest adherence to the principle of 
trusteeship, on the other hand, would open 
up the prospect of balanced and orderly 
development. 
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The Background 
to 


CURRENT 
AFFAIRS 


Desmond Crowley, Px.p. 


Most of the events forming subject 
matter of newspaper reporting of current 
affairs cannot be adequately understood 
without considerable background know- 
ledge; the author supplies that back- 
ground by employing historical analysis 
to identify and examine the main dynamic 
forces operating in the contemporary 
world. About 25s 


MACMILLAN 


St. Martin's Street, W.C.2 











International Institutions, by Paul Reuter, 
translated by J. M. Chapman. (George Allen 
& Unwin.) 316 pp. 28s. 

This book by Professor Reuter is con- 
cerned with a study of international institu- 
tions in the broadest sense; not only the 
multiplicity of organisation, whose emergence 
has been a dominant feature of inter- 
national relations in this century, comes 
within its preview, but also the traditions, 
rules and diplomatic machinery which 
govern the relations between states. 

Professor Reuter writes that “the practice 
of international relations shows two forms 
of activity. The first comes from the fact 
that international relations are co-ordinating 
functions; ‘the second shows states acting as 
members of an international community. 
Co-ordinating functions still constitute the 
major part of international life, but others 
though limited are growing in importance”. 
Few students of international affairs would 
challenge the validity of this observation, 
but many individual supporters of the United 
Nations are anxious to seek ways by which 
sovereign states’ subordination to the inter- 
national community may be extended. How 
can this be achieved? Although this useful 


book does not set out to recommend 
improvements in the United Nations Charter, 
for two reasons it is useful background 
reading for those who are studying the 
problem. 

Firstly, this book by presenting the prob- 
lems of international organisation in the 
context of the realities of international 
politics and nationalism, emphasises the 
need for an empirical approach by those 
who would seek to amend the Charter. 
Problems of the veto, for instance, must be 
seen in the light of minority interests, and 
an understanding of Soviet attitudes of dis- 
trust and hostility to outside intervention 
will be assisted by the realisation that the 
purpose of international laws, like national 
laws, is to protect the ruling class. Secondly, 
by instilling a lively sense of history into the 
reader, Professor Reuter’s book shows the 
rapid development of international law and 
organisations in the last half-century; even 
since this book was first published in 1955, 
UNEF has made its appearance. Only by a 
proper understanding of the difficulties over- 
come and the progress achieved in the past 
have we grounds for a sober optimism in 
the future. e. BW. 


Letters to the Editor 


INTERNATIONAL FORCE AND 
THE FUTURE 


The United Nations Emergency Force is 
evidently carrying out successfully its duties 
as a police force ‘o prevent war between 
Egypt and Israel. it represents constituted 
world authority, since it was created by the 
UN Assembly.: Its authority has been 
respected by.\all concerned and serious 
bloodshed has ‘been avoided. He who attacks 
the UNEF defies the UN. 


The same- success could never have been 
achieved by:the British and French military 
forces that ‘landed in Suez in November 
1956 and ;took violent action that was 
opposed by.-much of British public opinion 
as well as. the UN Assembly. Never again 
must wé ‘under-estimate the importance of 
our properly constituted world authority. 

The great problem now facing the world 
is to prevent the dangerous, costly and 
demoralising nuclear arms competition 
between. NATO and Russia. It is time that 
this unhappy balance of power gave way to 
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a saner policy based on the UN and a new 
International Police Force; authorised and 
controlled by the Security Council. Such a 
force would need to be equipped with 
nuclear weapons. 

Great Britain might well take the lead by 
declaring her willingness to return to the 
collective security system envisaged in the 
UN Charter, if America and Russia were 
willing to do likewise. Let us remember that 
under the UN Charter we are already com- 
mitted to a non-aggression pact and to the 
creation of an International Force, directed 
and controlled by a Military Staff Com- 
mittee, responsible to the Security Council. 

Disarmament will remain an illusion un- 
less we can first establish a strong world 
authority, backed by force. The control of 
nuclear weapons will remain an_ illusion 
until the UN can first establish an effective 
system of international inspection and con- 
trol, which should be part of the responsi- 
bility of a UN Police Force. 

R. FuLLJAMES, Group Capt. (Ret.), 
Curdridge, nr. Southampton. 





ARAB REFUGEES 

Does not the appeal for Arab Refugees 
n your April/June issue (page 26) make 
shallow and disheartening reading when it 
comes in the same week that the B.B.C. 
announcer of the early morning programme 
“Today” closes his broadcast on April 17th 
with the jocular remark that the Sultan of 
Kuwait earns £96 million a year, and the 
newspapers carry photographs on the same 
day of the new palace of King Saud with 
the caption that the glory of the “Thousand 
ind One Nights” has been materialised. 

Is there no authoritative statesman within 
or without the United Nations who dares 
to challenge the Arab world with this 
anomaly and lack of communal conscious- 
ness? Should UNRWA really continue its 
work of keeping the refugees as miserable 
tools of pressure politics with so many 
’pportunities of land, work and settlement 
n the Middle East countries? 

E. PRINS, 
Bathford, Bath. 


CHRISTIAN PACIFISM 


As chairman of the Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowship, I ask leave to correct Sir Ken- 
neth Grubb’s strange picture of pacifists 
After saying (truly) “The majority of Chris- 
tians are not pacifists” he adds “They are 
as deeply concerned with the defence of 
justice and freedom as with the maintenance 
tf a peace, or a peaceful coexistence, which 
may not be much more than the condona- 
tion of injustice’. This sentence is as true of 
pacifists as of non-pacifists. I respectfully 
claim to care as deeply for justice and free- 
dom as Sir Kenneth. But I deny that justice 
and freedom can be expected to result from 
God's children threatening each other with 
H-bombs. Such threats break the unity of 
God’s family and are condemned by the 
words “Our Father”. 

Does Sir Kenneth offer the H-bomb as a 
promising instrument of justice or as a 
likely distributor of freedom? Does he think 
justice will result when a nation bombs afte: 
udging its own cause? 

Having read Sir Kenneth’s account of our 
position, your readers should learn what we 
really say. Membership of the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship consists in signing the 
following pledge: 

“We, communicant members of the Church 
of England, or of a Church in full com- 


munion with it, believing that our member- 
ship of the Christian Church involves the 
complete repudiation of modern war, pledge 
ourselves to renounce war and all prepara- 
tion to wage war, and to work for the con- 
struction of Christian peace in the world.” 
| have supported UNA from its birth. | 
have been chairman of two branches. Many 
pacifists reject UNA because “The Charter 
admits arms”. I reply “Logically you are 
right; but logic is not all in an emergency; 
UN offers our only international framework: 
the Charter can be amended”: So [ stick 
llogically to UNA—hoping that United 
Nations News will not again allow pacifists 
to be misrepresented. 
lr. B. SCRUTTON. 
Chairman, 
The Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 


THE BOMB AND THE CHRISTIAN 

In his article, “Britain’s Changing Position 
n the Nuclear Age” in your April-June 
issue, Sir Kenneth Grubb says that many 
church people have serious doubts about 
Britain manufacturing the H-bomb because 
they feel that we make these weapons for 
the sake of prestige and question whether 
we can afford to do so 

This, surely, is entirely a political con- 
sideration, which might occur to Christian 
or non-Christian alike. For the Christian the 
first question must be whether it is possible 
to reconcile the manufacturing of H-bombs 
with the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

Leste R. WoopwarD., 
Twickenham. 


NEW U.K. REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
UNICEF 

Sir Herbert Broadley, who, for the past 
ten years has been Deputy Director-General 
of FAO, has been appointed U.K. repre- 
sentative of UNICEF in succession to the 
late Mr. Dudley Ward. 

Prior to his appointment to FAO he was 
deputy secretary of the Ministry of Food 
and chairman of the National FAO Com- 
mittee. In 1945 he attended the FAO confer- 
ence at Quebec as a member of the U.K. 
delegation. In that year also he was head 
of the British delegation to the International 
Wheat Council which negotiated the first 
International Wheat Agreement. 





Welcome to NEW WORLD 


United Nations Week, 1958, will be a landmark in UNA’s history. For years 
we have been saying: ““What we need is a newspaper to put over the UN story. 
Something that’s easy to read; popular but not puerile.” 


Well, here it is! New World is sure to sell for it is what people want. It will 
carry news from the world’s key cities: human stories of the men and women 
engaged in the desperate struggle against poverty, ignorance and disease; 
behind-the-headline news of what goes on at the UN. You will read news in the 
monthly New World that will not appear in any other paper in Britain 


It will not only have important things to say but there will be important 
people to say them. Contributors in early issues will include John Arlott, Lord 
Altrincham, Lord Boyd Orr, Ritchie Calder, Christopher Chataway, Lord 
Hailsham, Danny Kaye, Christopher Mayhew, M.P., Nigel Nicolson, M.P., 
Mary Stocks, A. J. P. Taylor, and Frankie Vaughan. 


But New World is not only a newspaper. It will print the best of the pictures 
from the UN; articles of special interest to women; “‘Candida’s” diary of people 
and places; international film and book reviews; and, month by month, a news- 
in-perspective map which will be widely discussed. 


UNA cannot spend thousands of pounds to launch this paper. UNA mem- 
| | | 


bers will be our advertising agents. When you have ordered your own copy on 
the form below see how many friends you can get to put in an order. After all. 
at 4d. per month it will be about the lowest-priced paper on the market! 


Please order New World on the order form below. Send no cash. From 
October 1958 your copy will be delivered by your newsagent. 


-——-—-— —-ORDER FORM -—- 
fo: Cireulation Manager. 


NEW WORLD. 25 Charles Street. London. W.1. 
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1 wish to receive New World monthly from my newsagent for a period 


of one year, and thereafter until further notice. 


Name and address of newsagent (BLOCK CAPIT/LS PLEASE) : 


Name and address of subscriber : 


Printed for the UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION, 25 Charles Street, W_1, 
by STAPLES PRUNTERS LIMITED, at their Rochester, Kent, establishment 





